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A  SEMI-MONTNIY  tEPORT  ON  NEW  D  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

U.  S.  can  afford  good  schools,  says  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  National  Citizens  Conunission  for  the 
Public  Schools.  In  a  report  just  submitted  by  Chair¬ 
man  Beardsley  Ruml,  the  committee  points  out  that 
by  1963  this  country’s  productivity  will  reach  an  esti¬ 
mated  $525  billion  (44%  above  present  level).  The 
major  problem  in  the  support  of  tne  schools,  the  com¬ 
mittee  l)elieves,  is  to  determine  how  much  of  the  in¬ 
creased  national  production  should  be  made  available 
to  education.  Recommended:  income  and  sales  taxes 
be  used  increasingly  as  sources  of  school  funds.  “In 
the  next  ten  years  these  taxes  could  provide  the  money 
needed  to  meet  increased  education  costs  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  operation  of  our  economy,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  concludes. 

Enrollments  are  up  again  this  year,  according 
to  a  report  released  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  its  thirteenth  annual  statistical  report  on 
enrollment,  NEA  estimates  there  are  30,179,35/  pupils 
in  public  elementary  and  high  schools.  This  is  about 
1,250.000  over  last  year’s  enrollment.  Other  increases 
noted  in  the  report:  43.000  more  teachers;  additional 
$487,000,000  in  school  expenditures;  5%  raise  in  salar- 
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ies  for  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors.  “The  short¬ 
ages  of  buildings  ana  qualified  teachers  continue  to 
deprive  at  least  700,000  pupils  of  full-time  schooling,” 
the  report  points  out. 

Colleges  have  set  a  new  record  in  enrollment, 
according  to  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  figures.  College 
and  university  enrollment  this  fall:  2,472,000.  This 
figure  is  .6%  higher  than  the  previous  record  total  — 
2,457,000  in  1W9.  It  is  10%  hi^er  than  last  year’s 
2,251,000  students.  “This  is  the  third  consecutive  year 
in  which  college  and  vmiversity  enrollments  have  in¬ 
creased,”  the  Office  of  Education  points  out.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  636,000  new  students  enrolled  this  fall, 
the  second  highest  enrollment  of  new  students  in  the 
nation’s  history. 

President’s  committee  is  nnderwav  in  its 

work  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Eaucation. 
.At  a  press  conference  in  Washington,  Chairman  Neil 
H.  McElroy  said  it  was  the  position  of  the  committee 
that  states  and  localities  could  and  should  build  and 
pay  for  their  own  schools.  Where  a  good  job  is  being 
aone,  it  is  better  not  to  change  to  something  new,  he 
added.  He  said  he  regarded  his  work  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  as  an  extension  of  his  work  on  the 
National  Citizens’  Committee  for  the  Public  Schools. 
It  means  using  “the  immense  prestige  of  the  White 
House  to  focus  on  the  same  kinds  of  things”  the  citi¬ 
zens’  group  has  been  concerned  with  for  five  or  six 
years,  he  added. 


•  Administration 

I..eadcr.N  mast  prevent  scapegoating  within 
their  organizations,  say  Daniel  R.  Davies  and  Kenneth 
F.  Herrold,  both  of  Columbia  U.,  in  a  new  book.  'Hie 
scapegoat,  the  author  points  out,  is  a  person  blamed 
for  something  he  had  nothing  to  do  witn.  Frequently, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  offer  no  threat  to  the  individual 
who  is  venting  his  feelings  upon  him.  Result:  the 
scapegoat  becomes  frustrated  and  resentful,  may  look 
for  someone  upon  whom  to  vent  his  ill  feelings.  “A 
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little  of  this  in  an  organization  can  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,”  the  authors  agree. 

Leaders  can  free  their  organizations  of  scapegoating 
if  they  will: 

—Keep  communication  channels  open.  People  must 
be  encouraged  to  speak  freely  about  their  problems. 
The  administrator  must  avoia  “pulling  rank,”  restrict 
himself  simply  to  explaining  his  own  views. 

—Encourage  discussion.  “Insincere  discussion,  how¬ 
ever  —  talk  for  the  sake  of  talk  —  is  not  enough,”  say 
the  authors. 

—Provide  opportunities  for  professional  growth.  If 
the  administrator  is  known  to  help  anyone  willing  to 
improve  himself,  it  is  much  less  likely  he  will  be 
blamed  unjustly  for  frustrated  or  unfulfilled  ambitions, 
the  authors  point  out. 

—Look  regularly  at  the  over-all  setting.  “Don’t  ac¬ 
cept  the  status  quo  —  keep  an  open  mind  about  chang¬ 
ing  it,”  urge  the  authors.  If  an  outside  consultant  is 
called  in,  the  administrator  must  be  willing  to  be  ob¬ 
served  along  with  the  others  and  to  tr}'  to  accept  and 
understand  what  the  observer  finds. 

—Accept  a  share  of  the  blame  when  things  go  wrong. 
“When  people  find  the  heavens  don’t  fall  on  them 
when  they  have  caused  some  difficulty,  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  accept  their  responsibility  instead  of 
getting  angry  and  seeking  scapegoats,”  say  the  authors. 

Leadership  in  Action,  by  Daniel  R.  Davies  and  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  Herrold.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  $2.50.  (One  of  a 
series  under  the  general  title  The  Dynamics  of  Group 
Action.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Fall  1954  Statistics  on  Enrollment,  Teachers,  and  Schoolhous- 
ine  in  Full-Time  Public  Elementani  and  Secondary  Day 
Schools,”  by  Samuel  Schloss  and  Carol  Joy  Hobson.  Statistical 
Circular,  No.  417.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Office  of  Education,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  4p.  Paper.  Free. 
(First  of  a  scries  of  annual  surveys.) 

American  St*curity  and  Freedom,  by  Maurice  ].  Goldbloom. 
Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  84p.  $1.50. 
(Report  by  a  former  member  of  the  Mutual  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration.  How  America  can  best  protest  the  nationol  security,  at 
the  same  time  safeguard  civil  liberties.) 

«  Sehoois  and  the  t*ubtie 


Parent  education  is  a  vital  weapon  in  the 

fight  against  mental  illness,  according  to  Gladys  G. 
Jenkins,  author  and  parent  education  specialist.  In  a 
speech  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
.\ssociation  for  Mental  Health  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins  said:  “It  has  become  popular  to  discount  the  value 
of  parent  education  because  it  is  not  likely  to  solve  the 
problems  of  disturbed  parents  who  need  personal 
counseling  or  therapy.  Tnis  is  like  discounting  health 
education  because  it  does  not  cure  heart  disease  or 


PUBLISHER’S  ANISOUNCEMEIVT 

Beginning  with  the  first  issue  of  the  New  Year, 
Education  Summary  will  offer  a  series  of  signed 
articles  and  reviews  written  exclusively  for  this 
publication.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  statements 
by  distinguished  writers  —  either  in  the  field  of 
education  or  tangential  to  it  —  will  provide  new 
perspectives  on  some  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
fessional  issues  of  our  time.  We  invite  your  criti¬ 
cisms  and  comments  on  this  new  feature,  as  well 
as  your  suggestions  for  topics  you  would  like  to 
see  included  in  the  series. 


tuberculosis,  or  discounting  education  in  dental  hy¬ 
giene  because  it  does  not  cure  a  toothache.” 

The  place  to  begin  this  important  task,  says  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  is  at  the  senior  high  school  level.  “This  is 
the  place  where  the  largest  number  of  prospective 
parents  can  be  reached  at  a  time  when  they  are  mo\  - 
ing  toward  maturity.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
E.xplorations  in  Parent-School  Relations,  by  Franklin  Lester 
Elder.  17.  of  Texas  Press,  Austin  12.  112p.  Paver.  $2.  (Re¬ 
search  findings  on  parent-school  relations  at  the  elementary 
level.  Activities  carried  out  with  parents  and  evaluated  by 
ftarents  and  teachers.  Practical  suggestions.) 

•  The  Profension 


Code  for  English  teachers  has  been  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English.  Defined:  what  the  job  of  an  English  teacher 
is.  Also  included:  what  a  good  English  teacher  tries  to 
do;  what  conditions  are  necessary  if  the  English  teach¬ 
er  is  to  do  a  good  job.  Pamphlet  has  been  prepared 
for  distribution  to  parents,  board  members,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  teachers. 

What  Is  the  Job  of  an  English  Teacher?  Iowa  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  English.  Extension  Div.,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  Gollege,  Gedar  Falls.  8p.  Mimeograph. 
3c  each. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Freedom  and  Lovalty  in  Our  Colleges,  ed.  by  Robert  E.  Sum¬ 
mer.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave.,  N.Y.  52.  214p. 
$1.75.  (Collection  of  pro  and  con  articles  on  the  meaning  of 
academic  freedom.  Some  contributors:  Alan  Barth,  Ralph  Bar¬ 
ton  Perry,  Robert  M.  MacIver,  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  Sid¬ 
ney  Hook.) 
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•  The  Learner 


Hhat  of  the  Santa  Myth?  According  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  child  care  specialists,  Santa  Claus  performs  a 
useful  ser\ice  for  youngsters.  Some  points: 

—For  the  child  who  already  lives  in  a  world  where 
things  seem  to  happen  by  magic,  Santa  merely  “rounds 
out  the  coterie  of  magic  figures,”  ac'cording  to  Maurice 
Phillips,  New  Jersey  Neuropsychiatric  Institute.  As 
the  growing  child  begins  to  differentiate  between  the 
real  and  unreal.  Dr.  Phillips  explains,  he  will  also  dis¬ 
criminate  between  Santa  as  a  myth  and  as  an  actual 
being. 

—Adults  do  well  to  remember  that  “children  are  past 
masters  at  turning  fiction  into  fact  and  fact  into  fic¬ 
tion,”  says  Luther  Woodward,  N.Y.  State  Mental 
Health  Commission.  There  is  no  clinical  support  for 
the  theory  that  a  child  may  “lose  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  his  parents  because  of  the  Santa  myth,”  says  Dr. 
Woodward. 

—The  beauty  of  the  m^h  can  be  preserved  without 
deceiving  the  trusting  child,  according  to  Robert  M. 
Goldenston,  Hunter  College.  The  method,  says  Dr. 
Goldenston,  is  to  play  out  the  Santa  story  as  a  Carna¬ 
tic  game  with  the  child,  who  will  “get  a  special  thrill 
out  of  pretending  he  does  not  know  the  truth.” 

—Santa  must  never  be  used  for  bribes  or  threats, 
howev  er,  concludes  Lois  R.  Schultz,  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Illustrated  Handbook  of  Child  Care,  by  Wava  McCullough. 
McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  '36.  232p.  $4.  (Over 
400  illustrations.  Parents,  teachers,  students  of  home  economics 
should  find  this  especially  useful.) 

How  to  Know  Your  Child,  ed.  by  C.  M.  Ilincks,  J.  D.  Griffin, 
and  others.  Human  Relations  Aids,  1790  Broadway,  N.Y.  19. 
24n.  25c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Written  for  parents,  but  use¬ 
ful  for  primary  teachers.) 


•  Retigionm  Ethie»  and  Values 


‘^Spiritual  health”  was  never  better  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ.  The  group  bases  its  conclusion  on 
a  recent  survey  made  by  two  of  its  administrative  offi¬ 
cers. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  survey  found  that  church 
membership  had  reached  new  high  levels,  that  church 
contributions  were  soaring  to  new  peaks,  that  financial 
contributions  of  church  members  were  increasing,  and 
that  a  “tidal  wave  of  children  had  engulfed  our  Sun¬ 
day  schools.” 

.\t  the  same  time,  however,  the  survey  viewed  the 
“so-called  religious  revival”  in  the  United  States  with 
“caution  and  reserve.”  It  emphasized  that  “secular 
appraisers,  especially  in  our  country,  are  impressed  by 


bigness,  growth  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  stmeture” 
and  that  “popular  favor  is  regarded  in  our  society  as 
the  best  proof  of  success.”  It  pointed  out  that  “the 
church  really  may  be  strongest  when  under  persecu¬ 
tion.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Dawn  of  the  Post-Modem  Era,  by  E.  J.  Truebloorl.  Phil¬ 
osophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  I98p.  83.75. 

(Arudysis  of  today’s  challenges  to  the  great  Christian  doctrines.) 

•  Teaching  Methods 


Mhat  to  expect  in  ^spelling:  By  turning  the 
ages  of  a  new  handbook,  the  teacher  can  now  see 
ow  well  her  pupils  may  be  expected  to  spell  any  of 
5,507  words  as  compared  with  children  all  over  the 
country.  In  addition,  she  can  determine  whether  she 
is  assigning  words  which  are  too  easy  or  too  difficult 
for  her  pupils. 

Besides  giving  teachers  evidence  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  difiBculty  of  each  word  in  each  grade,  the  hand¬ 
book  assists  in  the  preparation  of  testing  programs 
and  should  be  helpful  in  research  into  the  value  of 
different  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  says  its  author, 
Harry  A.  Greene.  Dr.  Greene  demonstrated  the  uses 
of  his  new  handbook  before  the  Iowa  State  Education 
Association  meeting  in  Des  Moines. 

New  Iowa  Spelling  Scale,  by  Harry  A.  Greene.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  State  U.  of 
Iowa.  Iowa  City.  178p.  50c.  (Quantity  di.scounts. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Tear  Sheets  for  Teaching,  by  Charles  H.  Dent,  Leonard  B. 
.\mhos,  and  Nancy  M.  Holland.  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  U. 
of  Texas,  Austin.  24p.  Paper.  $1.  (Handbook  of  practical 
classroom  uses  for  inexpensive  instructional  materials.) 

Writing  for  Young  Children,  by  Claudia  Lewis.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  620  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  115p.  $3.  (Useful  in  atutlyz- 
ing  the  direct  evidence  language  furnishes  children.  Shoidd 
h^p  the  teacher  develop  more  sensitive,  listening  ears.) 

•  Audio-Visual 


.\  look  into  the  heavens  at  Christmas  was 

Krovided  by  sixth-graders  at  Searingtown  School,  Al- 
ertson,  L.  I.  Their  project:  class-made  planetarium 
plus  tape-recorded  commentary. 

.After  embarking  upon  a  new  unit  of  study  on  astron¬ 
omy,  students  decided  to  put  on  a  planetarium  show, 
invite  other  classes,  as  well  as  parents  and  friends. 
Since  they  were  working  on  the  project  near  Christ¬ 
mastime,  the  pupils  agreed  to  use  the  Christmas 
heavens  visible  around  their  latitude  and  longitude 
that  time  of  the  year  as  their  theme. 

The  youngsters  attached  the  hub  of  a  wheel  with 
six  spokes  to  the  classroom  ceiling,  from  which  “plan¬ 
ets”  were  suspended.  Above  the  hub  they  hung  a  chart 
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with  galaxy,  solar  system,  and  constellations  indicated. 
W^hile  construction  was  going  on,  study  and  research 
continued.  Reports  were  prepared,  assembled  in  se¬ 
quence,  and  put  on  tape. 

During  the  show,  a  member  of  the  class  pointed  out 
the  celestial  bodies  as  the  tape  recorder  supplied  back¬ 
ground  and  commentary  for  the  visitors. 

Full  description  of  this  project  appears  in  No\em- 
ber  Educational  Screen. 

•  ifiehool  Plant 

End  of  ‘‘school  fnrnitiire  brown”:  Curves 
and  colors  distinguish  new  classroom  furniture  de¬ 
signed  by  Russell  Wright.  Just  shown  to  the  press  and 
dealers  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Wright’s  new  school  furniture 
features  colored  metal  bases,  shaped  wooden  seats, 
back  rests  of  curved  gray  plastic,  cmrvilinear  metal 
desk  drawers,  round  work  tables.  Through  these  de¬ 
tails,  the  industrial  designer  hopes  to  eliminate  the 
formal,  regimented  look  of  school  furniture.  Nine  sizes 
of  chairs  and  ten  of  desks  should  assure  correct  scaling 
to  youngsters  in  various  stages  of  growth. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  and  Designing  the  Multipurpose  Room  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  James  L.  Taylor.  HEW,  Office  of  Education,  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  48p.  Paper.  35c.  (Based  on 
information  from  48  states.  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Useful  floor  plans.) 

Planning  Tomorrow’s  Secondary  Schools,  ed.  by  Jon  S.  Peters. 
Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  &4p.  Paper.  $4.  (Findings 
from  Stanford  School  of  Education  Conference  on  School  Plary- 
ning,  1954.  Emphasized:  relationship  between  educational  pro¬ 
gram  and  physical  plant.  Many  useful  illustrations.) 

•  Curriculum 

The  gifted  are  shanned  and  suspected,  Paul 
Witty  told  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  meeting  in  Indianapolis.  Until  recently,  Dr. 
Witty  said,  bright  children  were  believed  to  be  “ec¬ 
centric  and  emotionally  unstable.”  Even  today,  he  ob¬ 
served,  “an  unfortunate  or  unfavorable  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  gifted  persists  to  some  extent,  even  though 
the  spread  of  knowledge  concerning  them  is  gradually 
changing  the  stereotyped  concept.’^ 

What  is  needed,  Dr.  Witty  believes,  is  a  more  stimu¬ 
lating  curriculum  for  the  ^ted.  Today,  schools  are 
neglecting  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  human  resourc¬ 
es  by  failing  to  provide  adequate  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  these  children,  he  said.  In  some  states,  he 
pointed  out,  at  least  half  the  gifted  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  fail  to  go  to  college.  Some  of  these  need  financial 
assistance,  but  all  of  them  need  richer,  more  challeng¬ 
ing  high  school  work. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Choral  Speaking  as  an  Educational  Device,”  by  George  Hard¬ 
ing.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  144.  School  of  Education,  17.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  15p.  Paper.  25c.  (StatemerU  of  specific  out¬ 
comes.) 

General  Mathematics:  Tenth  Year.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.  95p. 
Paper.  (Syllabus.  Each  unit  includes  objectives,  scope,  and 
suggested  teaching  procedures.  Includes  units  for  additional 
enrichment.) 


Diew  Classroom  iflaterial 


Magic  of  Christmas  Will  Endure  .  .  .  with  the 
Tall  Book  of  Christmas,  sel.  by  Dorothy  Hall 
Smith.  Carols,  poems,  stories  .  .  .  handsome  illus¬ 
trations.  For  reading  again  and  again.  $1.  Older 
children  will  enjoy  All  About  Christmas,  by  May- 
mie  R.  Krythe.  Customs,  legends,  and  traditions 
associated  with  Christmas  around  the  world.  Each 
of  the  18  chapters  named  for  a  Chri-stmas  carol. 
$2.75.  Both  from  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16. 

History  Comes  Alive  for  Youngsters  .  .  . 
through  the  pages  of  George  Washington,  by  Bella 
Koral.  Easy-to-read  text  and  colorful  illustrations 
enliven  this  biography  of  the  nation’s  first  Presi¬ 
dent.  $1.  Authentic  book  in  glowing  colors  is 
Famous  Indian  Tribes,  by  William  Moyers  and 
David  C.  Cooke.  Dances,  feasts,  tribal  customs. 
Should  be  popular  with  boys.  $1.  Printed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  Three  Little  Horses,  by  Piet  Worm,  is  a  rare 
combination  of  artwork  and  text.  Unusual  format 
will  delight  youngsters  .  .  .  make  this  one  of  tlieir 
favorites.  $2.95.  Songs  for  teaching  children  about 
God  appear  in  God’s  Wonderful  World,  by  Agnes 
Leckie  Mason  and  Phyllis  Brown  Chanian.  Words 
and  music  of  159  songs  and  hymns.  Illustrated. 
Grouped  for  easy  reference  .  .  .  index  by  age  level. 
$3.95.  All  from  Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22. 

Appealing  B<x)k  for  Any  Age  ...  is  White  Mane, 
by  Albert  Lamorisse  and  D.  Colomb  de  Daunant. 
Simple  text  ...  48  ma^ificent  photographs.  Based 
on  the  prize-winning  mm.  $2.75.  Two  more  titles 
in  the  young  traveler”  series  have  iiist  been  re¬ 
leased:  The  Young  Traveler  in  Scotland,  by  Ian 
Finlay,  and  The  Young  Traveler  in  Australia,  by 
Kathleen  Monypenny.  Both  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  maps.  Each:  $3.  All  from  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 

Older  Boys  and  Girls  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Singing 
Among  Strangers,  by  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt.  Story  of 
a  Latvian  family’s  move  to  the  New  World.  Rich 
background  material.  Illustrated.  $3.  Two  fas¬ 
cinating  books  on  serious  subjc'cts  will  also  please 
teen-agers:  All  About  Language,  by  Mario  Pei, 
explains  ^owth  of  language,  its  use,  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  families  .  .  .  All  in  easy-to-read  style.  Amus¬ 
ing  drawings.  $2.75.  The  Art  of  Making  Sense, 
by  Lionel  Ruby,  is  a  guide  to  logical  thinking  .  .  . 
written  in  popular,  anecdotal  style.  Author  is 
chairman  or  philosophy  department,  Roosevelt 
College.  $3.75.  All  from  J.  B.  Lippincott,  E. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 

Sugar-coated  Facts  Are  Featured  ...  in  the 
“true  book”  series.  Primary  graders  are  eager  to 
learn  with  bright  pictures  .  .  .  simple  texts.  In  time 
for  Christmas:  The  True  Book  of  Insects  and  The 
True  Book  of  Pets,  by  Ilia  Podendorf;  The  True 
Book  of  Health,  by  Olive  V.  Haynes.  All  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  color.  Each:  $2.  From  Children’s  Press, 
Jackson  Blvd.  and  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago  7,  Ill. 

For  Those  Who  Love  Adventure  .  .  .  Black 
Lightning,  by  Denis  Clark,  should  be  a  good 
choice.  This  story  of  a  panther  in  Cwlon  is  beau¬ 
tifully  written  .  .  .  emphasizes  love  of  life  and  na¬ 
ture.  Men  of  Other  Planets,  by  Kenneth  Heuer, 
will  awaken  a  boy’s  imagination  .  .  .  acquaint  him 
many  well-established  facts  and  figures.  Full-page 
drawings.  $3.  Both  from  Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th 
St.,  N.Y.  17. 
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